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!   LATE  NEWS 


The  1946-47  rice  crop  of  India  is  now  estimated  at  2,105  mil- 
lion "bushels  harvested  from  81,810,000  acres,  according  to  a  cable 
just  received  from  India.    The  1947-48  production  and  acreage  are 
estimated  (preliminary)  at  1,930  million  bushels  and  SO, 500,000  acres 
by  tfrc  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  ( See  summary,  Page  225).. 


A  price  of  $2.00  a  bushel  has  recently  been  agreed  upon  for  the 
140  million  bushels  of  wheat  Britain  will  buy  from  Canada  in  the  crop 
year  1948-49  on  the  basis  of  the  four-year  contract  concluded  in  the 
summer  of  1946*     The  price  for  the  l60  million  bushels  contracted  for 
in  each  of  the  crop  years  1946-47  and  1947-48  had  been  fixed  at  $1 . 55 
in  the  contract  itself.    No  price  (except  a  floor  of  $l)  has  yet  been 
fixed  for  the  140  million  bushels  to  be  bought  by  Britain  during  the 
crop  year  I949-5O.     All  prices  are  basis  Ho.  1  northern  in  store  Fort 
William/Port  Arthur. 


Cotton  production  in  Burma  in  1946-47  was  estimated  at  17>000 
bales  (of  pOO  pounds  _r:ross)  compared  with  32,000  a  year  ago.  Consump- 
tion in  194-6-47  was  estimated  at  12*500  bales  and  exports  at  4,000 
bales.     The  1947-48  crop  was  forecast  at  21,000  bales- with  a- similar 
increase  expected  in  exports.  ...  . 


Stocks  of  cotton  in  Cuba  on  July  31,  19^7  were  reported  at  21,000 
bales  (of  5OO  pounds)  or  10,000  bales  more  than  the  stocks  a  year  ago • 
Imports  during  1946-47  totaled  44,000  bales  and  consumption  34,000. 
The  United  States  was  the  source  of  at  least  65  percent  of  the  1946—47 
imriorts  and  all  new  imrchases  during  the  year  were  made  in  the  United 
States.     The  20.000  bales  -ourchased  during  that  period  had  all  arrived 
by  the  end  of  July  and  no  further  orders  were  pending  at  that  time* 
Imports  from  Brazil  were  heavy  in  194b,  accounting  for  40  percent  of 
the  total  (calendar  year)  and  15  to  25  percent  of  the  total  for  August- 
July,  1946-47. 
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WORLD  FLAXSEED  PRODUCTION  COMPARES  WITH  AVERAGE 

A  preliminary  forecast  for  19^7  places  world  flaxseed  production  at 
131.8  million  "bushels,  2k  percont  greater  than  last  year's  outturn  and 
the  largest  since  the  record  of  171.0  million  "bushels  in  19^3.    There  is 
an  increase  over  19^6  on  every  continent  except  Asia  where  production  has 
gradually  declined  in  recent  years,  chiefly  because  of  flaxseed  acreage 
decreases  in  India.     North  American  crops  are  73  percent  larger  than  in 
19^6.    A  slight  decrease  in  South  American  production  is  forecast ,  on  the 
"basis  of  a  reduction  in  Argentine  acreage. 

Canada '  3  19^7  flaxseed  production  of  11.8  million  "bushels  is  84  per- 
cent greater  than  la3t  year's  output  and  has  been  exceeded  only  twice  in 
more  than  three  decades.     The  acreage,  although  70  percent  above  last 
year,  was  k  percent  less  than  the  1.5  million  recommended  by  the  Dominion 
Agricultural  Conference . 

The  Government's  appeal  for  an  increase  in  flaxseed  acreage  was  im- 
plemented by  an  announcement  in  March  that,  effective  August  1,  19^7,  the 
price  for  No.  1  C.W.  seed,  basis  in  store  Fort  William-Port  Arthur,  would 
be  $5.00  per  bushel,  an  increase  of  $1.75  over  the  19^6  price.     In  addi- 
tion farmers  will  receive  an  equalization  fee  on  exports  of  flaxseed  and 
linseed  oil  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  Canada's  guaranteed  price 
and  the  United  States  market  price.    This  fee  became  effectivo  September 
12,  I9V7,  and  is  expected  to  remain  in  effect  while  price  ceilings  aro  main- 
tained in  Canada. 

Flaxseed  carry-over,  in  all  positions,  on  August  1,  was  .8  million 
bushels,  providing  a  total  19^7-48  supply  of  12.6  million  bushels.  As 
domestic  requirements  are  about  9  million  there  should  be  2  to  3  million 
bushels  available  for  export.    The  19^5-46  supply  was  8.0  million. 

Shipments  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  terms  of  seed  amounted  to 
1.0  million  bushels  during  the  19^6-47  (August-July)  season  and  1.3  mil- 
lion in  the  corresponding  period  the  previous  season. 

The  United  States  has  harvested  its  third  largest  flaxseed  crop.  The 
latest  estimate  is  39-5  million  bushels  compared  with  23  million  in  19^6 
and  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  11.0  million  bushels.    Although  this 
year's  acreage  was  almost  one  million  short  of  the  5  million  goal,  the 
yield  per  acre  of  9.7  bushels  was  sufficiently  high  to  produce  approxi- 
mately the  quantity  of  flaxseed  planned  by  the  Goals  Committee. 

This  country's  average  (1935-39)  annual  linseed  nil  consumption  was 
519  million  pounds.     It  reached  68 1  million  in  the  calendar  year  19^6, 
but  will  probably  be  less  in  the  current  year  as  domestic  supplies  from 
the  19^6  crop  were  much  smaller  and  imports  in  torms  of  oil  were  only  107 
million  during  January -July  of  this  year. 

Mexican  flaxseed  production  for  19^7,  is  estimated  at  787,000  bushels. 
This  is  a  record  output  compared  with  revised  estimates  for  earlier  years 

(Continued  on  Page  240;  table  follows) 
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WORLD  RICE  PRODUCTION  AGAIN  BELOW  PREWAR 

Early  season  prospects  indicate  the  world  rice  crop  of  I9U7-J+8 
(August- July )  will  "be  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year  and  about 
7  percent  "below  prewar  production.    The  harvest  is  placed  at  about  6,950  mil- 
lion bushels,  compared  with  6,900  million  in  19^6-^7  and  7,^00  million  in 
the  prewar  period  (1935-36/39-^0),  in  a  preliminary  estimate  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

Despite  only  a  slight  gain  in  total  world  production  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  output  will  be  larger  in  most  countries,  particularly 
in  Asia  and  in  Europe  where  output  was  greatly  decreased  during  the  war. 
Production  is  below  that  of  a  year  earlier  in  India  and  Pakistan,  where 
the  combined  acreage  is  reported  to  have  been  reduced  below  last  year. 
Excluding  the  output  in  that  region,  the  harvest  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  may  be  nearly  200  million  bushels  larger  than  in  19^6-^7.  Pro- 
duction is  larger  in  most  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  in  Europe,  North 
America  and  Africa.    For  the  Sou^h  American  countries  it  is  too  early  to  do 
more  than  approximate  the  19^-7-^3  rice  acreage  and  assume  average  yields 
per  acre . 

The  acreage  of  Asia's  rice  crops  being  harvested  and  yet  to  be  har- 
vested is  increased  in  China,  Japan,  Burma,  Siam,  Korea  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.    That  of  British  Malaya  is  also  expected  to  bo  larger.  Weather 
in  most  of  these  countries  has  been  quite  favorable  for  production. 

In  the  pruwar  surplus  countries  of  Barma,  Siam,  and  French  Indo- 
China,  total  production  may  be  nearly  100  million  bushels  more  than  in  the 
year  before.    The  largest  gain  is- in  Burma,  where  the  acreage  goal  was 
9,000.000  acres,  compared  with  the  harvested  acreage  of  7,73^,000  acres 
in  19I4-6-U7.    Early  in  the  season  the  goal  was  reported  as  easily  attainable, 
but  some  acreage  was  destroyed  by  heavy  floods  in  August. 

Maximum  recovery  in  Siam's  rice  production  was  prevented  by  drought 
during  transplanting.    Despite  this  setback,  acreage  is  believed  to  be 
larger,  and  production  more,  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Because  of  un- 
settled political  conditions,  a  further  decline  is  expected  in  the  output 
of  French  Indochina. 

Production  in  China  is  estimated  at  2,360  million  bushels,  a  slight 
gain  over  the  final  estimate  of  2,320  million  the  preceding  year.  The 
acreage  was  larger  than  in  19^6,  and,  with  the  exception  of  damage  by 
floods  in  some  districts,  good  yields  per  acre  are  being  harvested.  Al- 
though this  year's  crop  is  slightly  larger  than  in  19^6,  production  is 
about  250  million  bushels  less  than  during  1935-39,  a  period  of  exception- 
ally good  harvests. 

In  India  and  Pakistan,  little  information  is  available  in  regard  to 
the  rice  crop  to  bo  harvested  principally  in  December.    The  19^7-^8  pro- 
duction is  reported  to  be  les3  than  in  the  preceding  year.     It  is  known 
that  in  Bengal,  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  last  year's  rice  area  was 
planted  to  jute   (See  Late  News,  page  221,  for  figure  revision  received  by 
cable  since  preparation  of  this  summary.), 
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The  acreage  in  Japan  was  larger  than  in  19*+6,  and  fairly  good  condi- 
tions prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Production  equal  to 
the  very  good  crop  of  the  year  before  had  been  forecast,  but  damage  caused 
by  recent  floods  resulted  in  a  slight  downward  revision  in  the  crop  esti- 
mate. The  acreage  of  South  Korea  also  was  increased,  and  conditions  have 
been  favorable  for  production.  The  crop  being  harvested  is  substantially 
larger  than  last  year's. 

In  the  Malayan  Union,  about  100,000  additional  acres  are  planned  for 
rice  production  during  the  19^7-^8  season.    Despite  a  gain  in  acreage  of 
nearly  20  percent  over  the  prewar  area,  production  is  not  expected  to  ap- 
proach the  former  level.    This  is  because  most  of  the  new  acreage  will  be 
in  unirri gated  areas,  where  the  yield  per  acre  is  less  than  in  irrigated 
sections.    Floods ■ in  Ceylon  caused  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  rice  crop 
of  that,  country. 

The  rice  acreage  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  largest  of  any 
since  liberation.    An  early  estimate  of  the  acreage  places  it  at  about 
equal  to  prewar,  and  a  pre -harvest  forecast  of  the  crop  was  favorable. 

The  production  of  North  America  is  estimated  at  99,000,000  bushels 
compared  with  93,000,000  in  the  preceding  year,  and  with  63,000,000  during 
the  prewar  average.    The  United  States  is  harvesting  another  record  crop 
from  the  largest  acreage  yet  planted.    The  area  sown  to  rice  is  600,000 
acres  more  than  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average,  and  25,000,000  bushels  more 
are  being  harvested,  according  to  the  September  1  crop  report. 

The  rice  acreage  of  Mexico  also  increased  over  the  previous  record  of 
last  year,  and  a  bumper  crop  is  forecast  in  that  country.    Cuba's  acreage 
was  reduced  slightly  owing  to  rainy  weather  which  prevented  planting  of  the 
intended  acreage.    Good  weather  has  helped  the  crop  so  far,  however,  and  pro 
duction  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Europe '3  harvest  is  forecast  at  hj , 000,000  bushels  compared  with 
1*0,000,000  the  preceding  year,  and  53,000,000  before  the  war.    The  total 
acreage  planted  in  European  countries,  however,  is  larger  than  before  the 
war.    Despite  this,  rice  production  may  be  hardly  90  percent  of  the  prewar 
average  because  of  lack  of  fertilizers.    The  acreage  increase  is  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  the  combined  acreage  is  30,000  acres  more  than  the  pre- 
war area.    As  the  result  of  smaller  yields  per  acre  caused  by  fertilizer 
shortages,  the  production  in  these  countries  is  only  slightly  larger  than 
during  the  prewar  period . 

Although  the  Italian  acreage  is  estimated  to  have  increased  about  10 
percent  over  that  of  a  year  earlier,  it' was  30,000  acres  less  than  the  pre- 
-war area  planted  to  rice.     Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  a  good  crop, 
and  a  large  harvest  is  now  in  progress. 

In  Africa,  large  cropc  are  forecast  for  Egypt  and  Madagascar,  the  prin- 
cipal exporting  countries.    A  record  acreage  was  planted  in  Egypt,  weather 
has  been  favorable,  and  a  bumper  crop  is  expected  to  be  harvested.  Acreage 

(Continued  on  page  240  ;  table  follows) 
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WORLD  CHICKEN  NUMBERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Many  adjustments  in  chicken  numbers  in  countries  throughout  the 
world  occurred  during  and  following  World  War  II.    Producers  in  Europe 
reduced  flock  numbers  in  keeping  with  restricted  grain  supplies.    For  sur- 
plus grain  producing  countries,  namely,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina, 
and  Australia,  wartime  disruption  of  shipments  left  large  supplies  of  grain 
to  he  utilized.    As  a  result  of  relatively  cheap  feed  supplies  in  these 
countries,  producers  enlarged  their  poultry  enterprises  and  stepped  up  produc- 
tion of  poultry  and  eggs  during  wartime  in  response  to  demand.     In  the  United 
States  and  Argentina  chicken  numbers  since  the  end  of  the  war  have  dropped  ap- 
preciably below  wartime  peaks. 

In  Europe,  chicken  numbers  dropped  sharply  in  several  countries  in  the 
first  year  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.     In  subsequent  years  chicken 
numbers  gradually  declined  as  grain  supplies  became  more  restricted.  For 
the  continent  as  a  whole,  chicken  numbers  fell  to  the  lowest  level  in  19^-5- 
Since  that  time,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  restocking  flocks.  Governments, 
aided  by  international  agencies,  have  supplied  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  The 
rebuilding  of  poultry  flocks  in  Europe  has  been  slow  because  grain  supplies 
have  been  inadequate  for  both  human  consumption  and  prewar  level  of  feeding  to 
animals.    Poor  harvests  in  western  Europe  have  been  especially  detrimental  in 
holding  back  the  restocking  of  flocks. 

Poultry  diseases  have,  in  recent  year,  been  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  decline  of  poultry  numbers  in  some  countries  and  to  the  slow  rebuilding 
of  flocks  in  other  countries.    As  methods  of  combatting  the  most  serious 
diseases  are  developed,  and  as  improvement  is  made  in  breeding,  feeding,  and 
management,  productivity  of  the  world  chicken  flocks  is  expected  to  increase. 

The  data  on  chicken  numbers  on  farms  in  reporting  countries  are  furnished 
by  a  table  accompanying  this  summary.    Where  data  permitted,  estimates  are 
shown  for  prewar  as  well  as  for  1 9^6-^7 ,  to  bring  out  the  wartime  effect  on 
poultry  production.     However,  changes  in  boundaries  and  in  dates  of  enumera- 
tion make  accurate  comparison  difficult  in  several  countries.    It  is  also 
believed  that  reports  in  some  of  the  war-torn  countries  for  post-war  years 
are  somewhat  below  the  actual  number  on  farms  due  to  the  hesitancy  of  farmers 
to  report  their  actual  livestock  numbers. 

Egg  Production  By  Countries,  19^7  With  Comparisons 

Egg  production  in  19*+ 7  was  somewhat  higher  than  in  19^6  in  nearly  all 
countries  for  which  preliminary  estimates  are  available.    This  increase 
over  last  year  has  been  moderate,  but  the  gain  in  production  in  European 
countries  over  the  low  levels  of  19^-5  has  been  appreciable.    The  critical 
grain  supply  situation  for  the  next  year,  however,  is  expected  to  prevent 
further  increase  in  production.     Output  in  19^8  may  actually  decline  from 
19^7  levels. 

The  United  States,  Argentina,  Eire  and  Cuba  are  the  only  countries  for 
which  production  in  19^7  is  below  the  19^+6  output.     Some  downward  adjustment 
in  production  to  domestic  requirements  has  occurred  in  the  United  States. 


(Text  continued  on  Page  2k2;  tables  follow) 
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CHICKENS :    Number  in  specified  countries, 
average  1934-38,  annual  1945-47 


Continent 
and  Country- 
North  America 
Canada 
Guatemala 
Mexico 
Panama 

United  States 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

Europe 
Albania 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Eire 

Finland  6/ 
France 
Germany- 
Greece  9/ 
Hungary- 
Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland  9  / 
United  Kingdom 

Farm 

Total 
Yugoslavia 

Asia 

Lebanon 

Palestine 

Syria 

Turkey 

China 

Japan 

Philippine  Islands 


Date  T7 
Applicable 


1/  Dec.  1 

March 
Jan.  1 


1/  Dec.  3 
1/  Dec.  31 
1/  Dec.  31 

May  27 

July 

June 

Sept.  1 
1/  Fall 
l/  Dec. 
1/  Nov.  30 

Feb.  28 

1/  Dec.  1 

June 

April  15 
July 
1/  Dec.  31 

July  1 
Sept.  16 
April 

Juno 
Juno 
1/  Doc.  31 


l/  Dec. 


July 


Average 
193^-38 


Thousands 

44,077 
2/  664 
3/  36,368 
2/  195 
408,177 

y  2,358 


2,060 
2/  8,862 
2/  26,885 
y  11,811+ 
31,875 

27,643 
15,961 

2,853 
7/  145,000 
86,624 

11,679 
17,880 
76,000 

515 
29,632 
3,486 
50,000 
5,716 
2/  31,853 
13/  28,972 
15/  10,980 
17  5,544 


2 

2/ 


y 
11/ 


2l 
2-/ 


73,402 
18,021 


1,914 
1,525 
16,794 

51,094 
41,524 


1945 


Thousands 


5/ 

8/ 
10/ 


61,918 


1,372 
516,497 


1,037 
5,954 
4,444 

15,000 
16,372 
15,193 


31,189 

8,829 

4,916 
224 


12/ 
W 


11,230 
24,958 
11,700 
4,492 

55,755 
70,706 


1,350 
3,951 
2,171 
17,843 

17,204 


1946 


Thousands 


8/ 


51,697 


530,203 

10,500 


1,800 
3,936 
11,111 


18,388 
15,263 

1,171 

90,000 
39,018 
8,200 
10/  16,000 
60,000 
280 

10,915 
1,650 
20,000 

12/  10,939 
!¥/  22,468 
IJ/  13,600 
5,043 

60,576 
76,393 


1,400 

2,029 

184,984 
19,000 


Thousands 


Continued  - 
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CHICKENS:    Number  in  specified  countries,  (Continued) 
average  193^-38,  annual  1945-47 


Date  if 
Applicable 


■  Continent 
and  Country- 


Average 
193^-38 


1945 


1946 


1947 


Thousands 


Thousands 


Thousands  i Thousands 


South  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 
•  Uruguay  . 

Africa 


•17/ 


Egypt 

French  Morocco' 
Union  of  South. 

Africa 

Oceania 
Australia 
New  Zealand 


June 
June 

July 
Aug. 


1/    Dec.  31 

March 


15/  42,988 
77  59,000 
2/  1,026 
15/  4,814 


11/  26,889 
27  50,000 

15/  14,000 


15,5^1 
11/  3,489 


1,675 


18/  16,117 
10/  4,071 


18,600 


15,000 


l/  End  of  year  estimates  (October  to  December)  included  under  the  following 
year- for  comparisons.  •  Thus  for  Canada  the  December  1,  1944 

estimate  of  61,918  is  shown  under  1945,    2/  Average  for  2  to  4  years  only. 
3/  1940o     4/  1935.     5/  Does  not  include :Ruthenia„     6/,Adult  chickens. 
7/  1938,    H/  Four  zones  only.     In  December  1937,  there  were  69,582,000 
chickens  in  the  territory  presently  covered  by  the  4  zones.    9/  All 
poultry.    10/  September,    ll/  1936.    12/  58  a  cunt ion    instead  of  71. 
13/  1939.  ~W  April.    15/T937.,  l6/~June.    17/  Commercial  farms  with 
more  than  100  laying  hens.     18/  March.      .  ... 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.;.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reported  of  United  States 
foreign  service  officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  other  infor-' 
mation.    Data  relate  to  prewar  boundaries,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Egg  Production  in  specified  countries, 


Continent  and  Country 

Average 
1934-38' 

1945  . 

1946 

1947 

Millions  ; 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

North  America 
Canada 

United  States 
Cuba 

2,638 
35,498    „  ■ 
:  320 

4,487 
55,858- 
324;  : 

4,162  : 
61,176  : 
300  . 

4,680 
.  59,400 
276 

Continued  - 
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EGG  PRODUCTION:    Number  in  specified  countries, 

average  193^-38,  annual  19^5-^7  (continued) 


Continen 
Europe 


Continent  and  Country 


qxv 


Albania 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czeohosl o vak  i a 
Denmark 
Eire 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 

United  Kingdom  -  (Farm 
(Total 

Yugoslavia 
Asia 
Lebanon 
Palestine 
Syria 

Turkey  ■ 

Japan 
South  America 

Argentina 

Chile 

Uruguay 
Africa  X 

Egypt 

' French  Morocco 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Oceania 
Australia 
New  Zealand 

I/  58  counties.  2 /"Year  ending  in  May  of  year  indicated. 
?/  Commercial  production. 


2/ 


3/ 


ige 

0  Q 
OO  

191+5 

,  191+6 

)ns 

:  Millions 

•  Millions 

•  7'1' 

: 

663 

:  336 

:  220 

1,693 

:  1+00 

1,100 

632 

*,  273 

: 

1,958 

:  596 

:  775 

1.979 

:  858 

883 

1,086 

:  756 

:  781 

317 

: 

93 

6,200 

- 

6.230 

6.585 

: 

550 

332  : 

352 

1,050- 

:            66  . 

110 

5,600: 

2,1+00  • 

l+,000 

55: 

21  . 

- 

1,973- 

200  : 

500 

369: 

86  : 

155 

3,500- 

: 

2,276 

150 : 

: 

1 , ouu: 

y  po^ 

1,700: 

900: 

970  : 

1,020 

1+23: 

250  : 

300 

3,371: 

2,090  : 

2,1+18 

5,098: 

3,^09  . 

3,850 

1    OOr;  • 

Vic:  ! 

65  : 

\  65 

108. 

150  : 

200 

92  - 

QQ  • 

77  • 

LC\J 

1,003: 

851  : 

3,553' 

864  : 

936 

i    i  on  • 

22 

"l+7  1 

_ 

289 

: 

751 

1,000 

1+80 

708 

1,358  • 

1,1+68 

1+30 

191*7 


Millions 


21+0 
1,330 

1,025 
1,000 
661 

117 
6,230 


i+,6oo 

700 
21+6 


1,070 

320 
2,505 
3,961+ 


1,620 


'37  Not  available 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  report.3  of  United  States  foreign 
service  officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  other  information.  Estimates 
for  countries  having  changed  boundaries  have  been  adjusted  to  prewar  boundaries 
except  as  noted. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

UNITED  KINGDOM  LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS 
REELECT  WEATHER  LOSSES 

The  oensus  returns  for  livestock  numbers  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
June  1,  1947  reflect  thelosses  in  livestock  caused  "by  floods  and  severe 
snow  storms  of  the  past  winter.    While  some  'declines  are  shown  in  cattle 
and  hog  numbers,  sheep  numbers  are  down  sharply,  reflecting  the  heavy 
storm  losses. 


UNITED  KINGDOM:    Livestock  and  poultry  numbers  on  farms, 
June  1,  1947,  with  comparisons 


Classification 

:  Average 
r  1936-40 

:  Average 
:  19UI-I+5 

;  19^6 

1  1947  y 

:Thousands 

thousands 

[Thousands 

:  Thousands 

[Thousands 

Cattle,  total 
Milk  cows  and  heifers  : 

!  :  8,793 

3,861* 

:  9,278 
:  4,246" 

:  9,616 
4,343 

:  9,629 
:  4,423- 

:         9, 571 

4,380 

Hogs,  total 
Sows  for  breeding 

4,380- 
:  528 

:  2,110: 
236: 

2,152 
246' 

:  1,955: 
221: 

'  1,628 
:  197 

Sheep,  total  ; 
Ewes  for  breeding  : 

26,112: 
11,179: 

20, 881 i 
8,523: 

20,150: 
8,211: 

20,358: 
8,294: 

.  '  16,873 
7,210 

Chickens  : 
Ducks  : 
Geese  : 
Turkeys  : 

69,939: 
2,960: 
732: 
1,230: 

•  52,973: 
2,788: 
84.3: 
966: 

56, 666 i 
3,335: 
990: 
1,124: 

r  61,723! 
3,281: 
940  ■ 
1,172: 

64,837 
3,052 
888 
1,153  - 

a/  Pre 1 iminary 


Official  sources.' 

SWISS  1947  LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS 
SHOW  LITTLE  CHANGE 

Livestock  numbers  in  Switzerland  in  April  1947  showed  little  change 
from  a  year  earlier.    Since  April,  however,  a  severe  drought  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  Switzerland  and  some  liquidation  is  expected  in  livestock 
numbers  during  the  fall  and  winter. 


(Table  on  following  page) 
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SWITZERLAND:    Livestock  numbers,  April  1947, 


:  Average 
:  1936 -40 

:  Average 
!  1941-45 

:  1945 

:    1946      :  1947 

h — — 

.Thousands- 

^Thousands 

:  Thousands- 

?]:h<jV&8xA&7Thou  sands ; 

Cattle,  total 
Cows 

:  1,663 
:  905 

:  1,510 

827  - 

1,461 

805 

:  1,472      :  1,451 
815      :  822 

SOWS  ; 

QIC;  , 

75  : 

56  ; 

£oft 
oyo 

;  .  •  62 

OpM-         ;          /  _LU 

:       59      :  61 

Sheep  : 
Goats  : 
Horses                           .  ; 

a/    177  : 
b/    220  : 
b/    140  : 

200  : 
213  : 
146  : 

193  . 
205  : 

149  : 

195      :  182 
206      :  189 
152      :  147 

0ffi«ial  sources. 


TOBACCO 


GREECE  HAS  LARGE 
1947  TOBACCO  CROP 


The  Greek  Autonomous  Tobacco  Organization  places  the  country's  1947 
totacco  harvest  at  about  99  million  pounds,  or  76  percent  greater  than 
the  revised  estimate  of  56  million  pounds  for  the  1946  crop.    This  large 
production  in  1947,  if  realized^  will  complicate  an  already  unfavorable 
situation  in  the  Greek  tobacco  industry.    Reports  indicate  that  the  quality 
of  this  year's  crop,  however,  ranges  from  good  to  excellent.    Stocks  of 
leaf  held  in  Greece  on  July  1,  1947,  totaled  about  71  million  pounds, 
With  the  large  1947  crop  ready  for  market  during  1948,  the  export  outlook 
is  decidedly  not  encouraging  to  the  country's  tobacco  farmers.  '  • 

Greece's  exports  of  leaf  during  the  first  six  months  of  1947  totaled 
21.8  million  pounds.    The  United  Kingdom  with  takings  of  9„4  million 
pounds  was  the  principal  outlet,  followed  by  the  United  States ,  with  5 
million  pounds.    European  countries,  such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Finland, 
Austria,  and  Italy  purchased  most  of  the  remainder. 

Consumption  of  tobacco  in  Greece  utilizes  but  a  small  portion  of  to- 
tal leaf  production.     In  1946,  the  country  consumed  about  15.4  million 
pounds  of  tobacco.    For  the  first  half  of  this  year,  about  9.8  million 
pounds  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products. 

U".  S".  SHARE  IN  PORTUGAL'S 
TOBACCO  IMPORTS  UP 

In  1946,  Portugal  imported  a  total  of  9.8  million  pounds  of  leaf 
totacco.   .The  United  States  supplied  8  million  pounds  or  82  percent  of 
the  total,  and  Angola,  a  Portuguese  possession  in  Africa,  furnished  1.2 
million  pounds.    Portugal's  imports  of  leaf  during  the  five  years  19UI- 
^5  averaged  6.6  million  pounds  annually,  of  which  the  United  States' 
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share  was  "J2  percent.  The  reported  import  figures  reveal  that  the  United 
States  has  "been  supplying  leaf  to  Portugal  in  increasing  quantities  since 
19^0.  Imports  of  tobacco  manufactures  last  year  were  31^ > 000  pounds.  Of 
this  total,  209,000  pounds  consisted  of  United  States  cigarottoe* 

Consumption  of  cigarettes  in  Portugal  has  risen  steadily  since  19^0. 
In  19"+6,  an  estimated  total  of  k.k  million  pounds  were  consumed,  compared 
with  only  2.6  million  pounds  in  19"+0.    Consumption  of  other  products  -- 
cigars,  cut  tobacco  and  snuff  —  has  shown  only  small  increases.  Last 
year,  total  consumption-  of  all  products  amounted  to  9 -.6  million  pounds, 
compared  with  6.5  million  pounds  in  19^0,    The  sharp  increase  in  cigarettes 
69  percent  over  the  19^-0  figure       augurs  well  for  continued  large  imports 
of  United  States  cigarette  leaf. 

WEATHER  REDUCES  CANADA'S 
FLUE -CURED  CROP 

Hail  and  frost  in  early  September  caused  extensive  damage  to  the  flue- 
cured  crop  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.    In  addition,  crop  figures  were  re- 
vised downward  because  of  overestimated  acreage  and  yields.  Unofficial 
estimates  now  place  19"+7  production  at  only  95  million  pounds compared 
with  early-3eason  estimates  of  about  123  million  pounds.    In  19^6,  Canada's 
flue -cured  production  amounted  to  a  record  119  million  pounds.    Most  of  the 
country's  flue -cured  leaf  is  grown  in  Ontario,    If  present  indications  for 
a  sharply  reduced  crop  materialize,  Canada  will  have  only  limited  quanti- 
ties of  flue -cured  leaf  available  for  export  in  19*48. 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  HUTS 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WILL  HANDLE 
DELED  FRUIT  IMPORTS 

Importation  of  raisins  and  currants  into  Canada  will  he  through  trade 
channels,  according  to  a  recent  announcement  by  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board.    Distribution  of  import  permits  to  Canadian  importers  was  to 
begin  0  etcher  1  and  price  ceilings,  presently  in  effect,  will  continue 
until  further  notice . 

According  to  the  announcement,  the  policy' with  respect  to  dried  prunes 
will  be  the  same  as  with  raisins  and  currants.    Present  stocks  of  prunes 
are  considered  to  he  adequate  to  meet  requirements  until  December,  however, 
and  the  trade  has  been  invited  to  submit  requests  for  permits  to  import 
prunes  after ■ December  31. 

ARGENTINA  CITRUS 
CROP  LOWER 

The  first  official  estimate  of  citrus  production  in  Argentina  for 
19^8,  places  the  orange  (including  tangerines)  crop  at  9.8  million  "boxes 
(70  lbs,).    This  is  about  1  million  boxes  below  the  19^7  crop  of  10. 7 
million  and  about  k  million  less  than  the  5-year  (19^1-45)  average  of  13.6 
million  "boxes. 
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Of  this  19^3  total,  oranges  account  for  7.2  million  "boxes  as  »»ompared 
with  3.1  million  for  the  past  season  and  with  9.9  million  for  the  five 
years  (1941-45).    The  grapefruit  crop  is  estimated  at  110,000  boxes,  35 
percent  below  last  year's  crop  of  168,000  and  24  percent  below  the  five 
year  (1941-45)  average  of  144,000  boxes.    The  lemon  crop  is  estimated  at 
1,369,000  boxes,  100,000  above  last  year's  crop  and  250,000  below  the  5- 
year  (19I+I-I+5)  average  of  1,113,000  boxes. 

(Continued  on  page  238  ) 


COTTON 

COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  chows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets,  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange: 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 


f~>  T\  r\ 

qualities  in  specific 

Price  in  : Equivalent 

MnT,lc'i"h  1  n^^t  i  on 

:  Date 

'    Unit  of 

TTnit  nf 

'  foreign  :U.S.  cents 

'lr*f  Titi      Arrfl    in°1  Itv 

XV  J- J  i\X    y          C111U           ^Ll>.»  i»  _L   1  fjf 

;,  19^7  

weight 

: currency 

per  pound 

Alexandria 

Kantar  : 

Ash;  oum" , '  Good  

:  9-25  : 

99.05  lbs. 

Tallari  ; 

39.25 

32.75 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F  

it 

11  , 

(not  quoted) 

Giza  7,  Good  i   

•if'  f.  ;  ■*  '»'■'  i  . 

11  4 

(not  quoted) 

G'za  7.  F  G.F  •  

it 

ii  , 

(not  quoted) 

11 

tt  ( 

4?. 00: 

39.22 

Karnak..  F.G.F  

11  , 

11 

(not  quoted) 

Bombay 

Candy 

784  lbs. 

Rupee 

435.00. 

16.74 

,  it 

n 

540.00- 

20 . 78 

.  •  •*■.'>>■.. 

tt 

548.00 

21.09 

Punjab             239-F,  Fine 

ti 

658.00 

25.32 

Kampala,  East  African 

II  ( 

920 . 00 

35.41 

Buenos  Aires 

.Metric  ton 

T^'ne  B   ,  

:  9-27  • 

•  2204.6  lbs. 

:Peso 

2590.00 

3^.98 

Lima 

• 

Sp.  quintal 

;.  101. 4  lbs. 

:Sol 

157.00 

:  23.82 

Pima,  Type  1  

» 

t  ft 

193.00 

29.28 

Recife 

:Arroba 

Mata,  Type  5  

:  9-26 

•  33.07  lbs. 

[•Cruzeiro 

•   •  110.00- 

13.10 

Sertao,  Type  5  

it 

,  ti 

120.00 

19.7^ 

Sao  Paulo 

,  11 

155. 50- 

25.58 

Torre on 

:Sp.  quintal 

Middling,  15/16"  

-  101.4  lbs.  ' 

Peso 

131.25 

26.63 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 
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GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

ARGENTINA  REDUCES 
ESTIMATE  OF  WHEAT  AREA 

Argentina's  second  official  estimate  of  its  wheat  acreage  seeded 
this  season  places  the  area  at  13,708,000  acres.    This  would  "be  the 
smallest  acreage  on  record,  and  17  percent  smaller  than  last  year's  "be- 
low-average area.    The  present  low  level  of  seeding  contrasts  with  the 
average  of '18,663,000  acres  seeded  during  1935-39.    The  smaller  acreage 
was  attributed  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  with  dry  conditions  re- 
ported in  some  areas  and  excessive  moisture  in  others. 

No  details  are  yet  available  regarding  the  new  figure.    However,  the 
breakdown  of  the  first  estimate,  which  was  made  before  late  sowing  was 
completed  and  reported  a  reduction  of  13  percent  compared  with  seedings 
lost  year,  showed  about  55  percent  of  the  reduction  in  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  15  percent  in  Cordoba  and  13  percent  in  La  Pampa.  Buenos 
Aires,  Cordoba  and  Santa  Fo  together  accounted  for  about  88  percent  of 
the  seedings  reported, 

CANADIAN  GRAIN 
HARVEST  DELAYED 

Cold  weather,  with  severe  frosts  in  late  September,  held  up  grain 
harvesting  over  Canada's  Prairie  Provinces,  according  to  recent  reports. 
Northern  areas  of  Alberta  at  that  time  had  completed  only  about  half  of 
the  grain  harvest.  In  Saskatchewan,  with  about  90  percent  of  the  grain 
cut,  but  a  somewhat  - smallor  percentage  threshed,  heavy  rainfally  inter- 
rupted harvest  operations  and  caused  some  sprouting  in  cut  grain.  Har- 
vesting- was  virtually  completed  in  Manitoba  and  only  a  small  percentage 
of  grain  remained  to  be  threshed.  Scattered  showers  there  were  said  to 
have  delayed  completion  of  these  operations. 

Unfavorable  growing  and  harvesting  weather  resulted  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain  being  of  low  grade  this  year. .  The  Canadian  Wheat  Board 
recently  issued  an  order  prohibiting  free  sale3  of  No.  k  Northern  wheat, 
domestically  or  for  export,  on  permit.    This  adds  Grade  k  to  the  alloca- 
tion plan  which  previously  applied  only  to  grades  above  No.  k  Northern, 
and  withdraws  Grade  4  from  use  by  feeders . 

General  removal  of  price  ceilings,  effective  September  15,  affected 
the  price  of  bread,  with  increases  of  2  cents  per  pound  loaf  reported  in 
different  cities.    Removal  of  tmbsidies,  accompanying  decontrol  of  prices, 
caused  an  increase  of  $4.05  per  barrel  in  flour  prices. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

ARGENTINE  SUNFLOWER,  PEANUT 
CROPS  SMALLEST  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

Argentine  sunflower-seed  and  peanut  crops  for  1947  are  the  smallest 
since  1943,  according  to  the  third  official  estimates.    Only  759,000 
short  tons  of  sunflower  seed  were  harvested,  representing  a  decrease  of 
23  percent  from  the  1946  output  and  34  percent  from  the  record  crop  of  1944, 
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Peanut  production  cane  to  only  118,000  tons,  a  23 -percent  decrease  from 
last  year  arid  a  46  percent  decrease  from  19kh}  which  was  also  a  record 
year  for  peanut3.    However,  the  current  sunflower-seed  harvest  is  346 
percent  larger  than  the  average  prewar  crop  while  the  present  peanut  out- 
turn exceeds  the  prewar  average  "by  36  percent. 

Acreage  decreases  in  peanuts  and  sunflower  seed  were  the  first  such 
declines  eince  1942  and'  1943,  respectively.    Fear  of  devastation  from 
grasshopper  invasion  and  producers'  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government 1 s 
"buying  prices  were  among  the  factors  influencing  plantings.    Then  the 
sunf lower -seed . crop  suffered  from  lodging  due  to  wet  weather  delay  of 
harvest,  shattering,  and  mold  damage. 

Argentina  exported  30,700  tons  of  sunflower-seed  oil  and  3,500  tons 
of  peanut  oil  during  January -May  19^7  compared  with  total  1946  shipments 
of  63,900  and  13,000  tons,  respectively. 

ARGENTINA:    Sunflower-seed  and  peanut  acreage  and  production, 


1947  with  comparisons 


Sunflower  seed 

' Peanuts 

Year 

Harvest  area: 

Production 

Harvest,  area  , 

Production 

Average  1935-39 
1940-44 
19^5 
1946 
1947 

1,000  acres 

1,000  short  tons 

1,000  acres 

,1,000  short  tons 

;  a/  k.96 
682 

;  2,800 

:  3,17^ 
:  b/  3,882 

:              170  ■ 
682 

;  1,086 
981 
759 

.  a/  208 
227 

351 

381 

:  b/  354 

•  87 
115 

:  174 
:  153 
118 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 

a/    Average  of  less  than  5  years,    b/  Third  estimate  of  sown  area. 


M0B0CC0  PLANS  INCREASED 
OILSEED  PRODUCTION 

French  Morocco  hopes  to  increase  oilseed  production  "by  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural eiuipment,  especially  tractors,  secured  from  the  United  States, 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Monnet  Plan  for  agriculture  in  North  Africa,  the 
French  Government  authorized  the  Protectorate  Government  to  sell  up  to  5,500 
short  tons  of  olive  oil  in  the  United  States  and  to  use  the  dollars  so  ob- 
tained for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  equipment.    The  purchasing  mission 
planned  to  secure  the  equipment  in  tine  for  use  in  the  1947  harvest. 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  NUTS  (Continued  from  Page  236  ) 

3ANANA  PRODUCTION  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

Bananas,  among  the  most  widely  grown  fruits  in  the  Philippines,  are 
produced  in  all  Provinces,  but  the  greatest  concentration  is  around  Manila 
and  other  large  cities,    Production  is  estimated  at  about  45  "count  bunches'* 
annually,  all  of  which  are  consumed  in  the  Philippines. 
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There  are  about  '57  known  varieties  of  "bananas  in  the  Philippines, 
The  cooking  "banana  is  known  locally  as  saba,  and  numbers  at, least  10  dif- 
ferent varieties.    The  fruit  is  about  four  inches  long,  three-angled  with 
fibrous  pulp,  and  is  highly  acid  unless  cooked.    The  saba  matures  slowly, 
and  is  eaten  fried,  boiled  in  i+s  skin  and  baked. 

The  lacatan,  a  dessert  banana,  compares  favorably  in  shipping  and 
keeping  qualities  with  the  Gros  Michel.    The  fruit  is  cylindrical,  about 
six  inches  long,  and  yellow  with  fine  pulp  and  delicate  flavor. 

The  bungulan,  another  dessert  banana,  is  elongated,  with  a  skin  that 
5s  green  when  mature.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  has  a  soft  pulp 
which  is  white  and  delicate. 

BLIGHT  MAY  LIMIT 
CUBAN  TOMATO  EXPOETS 

The  success  of  Cuba's  19^-7-^8  vegetable  season,  beginning  in  November, 
will  be  determined  largely  by  the  control  of  late  blight  of  tomatoes,  the 
Island's  principal  vegetable  crop,  according  to. report.    The -acreage  of 
tomatoes,  according  to  present  Indications,  will  be  somewhat  less  than  last 
season,  but  the  yield. .may  be  larger  if  blight  can  be  checked.     Cuba's  to- 
mato production  for  the  coming  season  may  be  2.5  million  lugs,  of  which  on 
estimated  1  million  will  be  exported. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS 


BRAZIL  ESTABLISHES  PRICE  SUPPORT 
FOR  CEREALS  AND  OILSEED  CROPS 

Price  support  for  cereals,  beans,  and  oilseed  in  Brazil  through  direct 
purchase  and  crop  loans  was  made  effective  on  July  7,  19^7  through  an  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  Ear- 
lier decrees  and  laws  establishing  the  program  had  been  inoperative  for  lack 
of  the  necessary  administrative  machinery  which  is  now  provided. 

Minimum  prices  are  established  as  follows: 

Wheat  -  Cr$  2  per  kilogram.  . 

Corn  -  Cr^  60  per  bag  of  60  kilograms. 

Rice  -  Cr$  155  per  bag  of  60  kilograms. 

Beans  -  Cr$  100  to  Cr$  155  P^r  bag  of  60  kilograms. 

Peanuts  -  Cr^  60  per  bag  of  25  kilograms.  . 

Sunflower  seed  -  Cr$  2  per  kilogram,  bagged. 

Soybeans  -  Cr^  90  per  bag  of  60  kilograms . 


(The  Cruzeiro  has  a  value  of  about  5  cents  in  U.  S.  currency) 
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Grade  and  quality  specifications  are  stated  in  each  instance,  and 
a  schedule  of  premiums  and  discounts  established  for  lots  above  or  below 
standard  grade . 

Loans  to  producers ,  traders  or  manufacturers  nay  be  made,  up  to  80 
percont  of  the  valuo,  for  initial  periods  of  not  nore  than  60  days,  sub- 
ject to  limited  extension.    In  case  of  non-liquidation  of  lbars,  the  Bank 
may  have  recourse  to  the  commodity  through  paying  the  additional  20  percont. 

A  maximum  of  200  million  cruzeiros (about  $10,000,000  U.S.)  is  autho- 
rized under  the  present  contract.    This  program  adds  the  commodities  men- 
tioned to  coffee,  cotton,  and  cacao,  which  already  obtain  some  form  of 
price  protection  from  tho  Brazilian  Government. 

WORLD  RICE  PRODUCTION--  (Continued  from  Pago  226) 

was  also  increased  in  Madagascar  and  production  is  beliovod  to  bo  slightly 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Most  of  the  19^7-^8  rice  acreage  of  South  America  is  not  yet  planted. 
Tho  area  which  will  bo  sown  in  tho  exporting  countries  of  Brazil  and  Ecua- 
dor may  depend  to  some  degree  on  the  extent  to  which  tho  19^-7  surpluses 
may  bo  exported  at  prices  profitable  to  producers.    Lack  of  agreement  on 
pricos  so  far  has  held  up  the  exportation  of  surpluses  from  the  crops  har- 
vested in  those  countries  from  Juno  to  August  19^7 . 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  by  tho  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee 
was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  CM.  Purves,  Fred  J.  Rossiter, 
L.  Thelma  Willahan,  W.I.  Ladejinsky,  and  Lois  E.  Bacon. 

WORLD  FLAXSEED  SUMMARY  — (Continued  from  Page  222 

(19^2 -46).    Current  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  exports  are  expected  to  be 
substantially  larger  than  the  300,000  bushels  shipped  in  1946. 

Total  European  flaxseed  production  for  19^7,  forecast  at  4.1  million 
bushels,  is  15  percent  larger  than  last  season's  outturn.    The  United 
Kingdom,  concentrating  on  flax  for  seed,  planted  38,000  acres  this  season 
and  expects  to  increase  the  acreage  to  150,000  in  1948.    The  reduced 
-European  estimates  for  prewar  and  the  years  following,  compared  with  data 
published  in  earlier  surveys,  are  the  result  of  adjustments  to  present 
boundaries.    This  change  increased  the  Soviet  Union  acreage  and  production. 

While  flaxseed  production  in  the  Soviet  Union,  estimated  at  15.2  mil- 
lion bushels,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  11.3  million  harvested  in  19^+6, 
it  is  53  percent  smaller  than  the  prewar  (1935-39)  outturn.    The  principal 
reason  for  the  increase  over  last  year  was  the  favorable  weather  that  pre- 
vailed during  tho  growing  season  and  brought  about  a  larger  yield  por  acre. 
Acreage  is  planted  primarily  for  fiber. 
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India ' s  19^7  flaxseed  production  of  lk.0  million  "bushels  is  much  "be- 
low average  for  that  country.  The  area  sown  was  the  smallest  since  193^, 
One  of  the  reasons  for  diverting  land  from  flaxseed  to  othor  crops  is  the 
urgent  need  for  food,. 

Argentine  flaxseed  acreage,  estimated  at  '3  A  million  acres,  is  Ik  per- 
cent less  than  in  19^6.    The  limited  plantings  are  attributed  to:  price 
dissatisfaction,  fear  of  damage  from  grasshoppers,  and  the  desire  of  growers 
to  turn  to  livestock  production  where  labor  problems  and  price  interference 
are  less  serious  or  to  minor  crops  for  which  there  are  fewer  regulations. 
Dospitte  the  reduced  acreage,  production  may  equal  or  exceed  the  kl  million 
bushels  reported  for  1946  if  growing  conditions  continue  favorable. 

Uruguayan  acreage  has  not  been  received;  however,  it  is  expected  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  412,000  acres  harvested  in  1946.     Chile ,  the 
only  other  South  American  country  producing  a  significant  quantity  of  flax- 
seed, has  not  released  an  estimate,  for  the  curront  season.     In  view  of  the 
country's  need  for  oilseeds  it  is  assumed  that  flaxseed  plantings  will  at 
least  equal  the  13,000  acres  harvested  in  1946. 

Although  African  flaxseed  production  is  comparatively  insignificant, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  expand  acreage.     Egypt ' s  1947  production  of  134,000 
bushels  was  more  than  three  tiroes  the  3ize  of  last  season's  output.  The 
increase  is  due  to  the  abnormally  high  prices  ruling  for  flaxseed.  At 
planting  time  the  keen  competition  for  seed  resulted  in  prices  as  high  as 
L.E..  15  to  20  per  ardeb  ($13.00  to  $17.00  per  bushel) .    At  the  end  of  July 
the  price  was  approximately  L.E.  10  ($8.60).    Had  more  seed  been  available 
at  planting  time,  the  flaxseed  acreage  would  have  been . much  larger. 

Morocco  planted  20,000  acres  to  flaxseed  this  year  and  anticipated  a 
much  larger  production  than  in  1946,  but  hot  weather  and  locust  invasion 
reduced  the  prospects;  the  size  of  the  crop  has  not  been  announced.  Morocco's 
production  averaged  362,000  bushels  during  1935-39,  increased  during  the  war 
years  then  declined  to  158,000  bushels  from  15,000  acres  in  19 MS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Moroccan  Government  has  frozen  stocks  of  flax- 
seed and  linseed  oil  from  the  1946  and  1947  crops.     This  action  was  taken  to 
establish  Government  control  over  all  available  supplies  in  view  of  the 
world  shortage  of  fats  and  oils.    A  ceiling  price  of  4,500  francs  per  quin- 
tal ($9.60)'por  bushel),  applicable  from  July  1,  1947,  has  been  announced. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Eolations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  pecker,  Chairman;  C.M.Purves,  Eegina  H.  Boyle, 
Helen  Francis,  L.  Yolin,  and  Lois  E.  Becon. 
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Unfavorable  export  prices  in  Argentina  in  1 9*4-5-^6  were  followed  by  much, 
lower  production  in  the  19^6-^7  season.    Short  feed  supplies  in  Eire  have 
United  egg  production. 

Egg  production  in  Canada  and  Australia,  which  are  at  present  important 
sources  of  eggs  for  the  United  Kingdom,  continued  to  increase  in  19*+7.  Pro- 
duction in  19^7  in  those  two  countries  is  estimated  at  177  percent  and  229 
percent,  respectively,  of  193I+-38  output.    The  purchase  contracts  entered 
into  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  and  Australia  have  developed 
marketing  channels  for  eggs  that  appear  to  have  resulted  in  favorable  prices 
to  producers  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

In  many  European  countries  nearly  as  many  eggs  as  in  prewar  years  have 
been  available  for  consumption.    Egg  production  increased  appreciably  and 
far  fewer  eggs  were  exported  than  in  prewar  years.     Supplies  of  eggs  for 
domestic  consumption,  however,  were  well  below  prewar  in  Finland,  Norway, 
Netherlands,  Austria,  and  Germany. 

Poor  grain  harvests  in  19*+ 7  in  western  and  central  Europe,  along  with 
inadequate  world  supplies,  are  expected  to  prevent  further  restoration  in 
19kd. 


The  above  report  on  chickens  was  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics. 
It  includes  a  report  on  world  egg  production  scheduled  for  publication 
October  27.    The  report  on  hog  marketings  in  specified  countries ,  scheduled 
for  publication  October  6,  will  be  published  October  27.    For  this  report, 
the  Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves, 
Thelma  L.  Bryan,  Lois  B.  Bacon,  and  Theodora  T.  B.  Mills. 


